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framework into which the old colonial system could later be
fitted.
It was impossible for either king or parliament to pay much
attention to colonial affairs during 1642-95 when whatever had
already been accomplished in establishing greater control over
the plantations was completely undone. Moreover colonial
trade fell into the hands of foreigners, especially the Dutch, who
established a virtual monopoly of commerce in the English
West Indies and who were granted the right to trade with
Virginia, by an act passed by the house of burgesses in that
colony.
After the execution of Charles I the remnant of the Long
Parliament that was now the supreme power in the land made
its attitude towards the plantations as clear as daylight, in
three ordinances (i August, 3 October, 1650, 9 October 1651).
The first appointed Sir Henry Vane, the younger, and fourteen
others, commissioners for regulating trade, and authorized them
to investigate the English plantations in America, and elsewhere,
and to advise how they might be best managed and made most
useful to the commonwealth, and 'how the commodities thereof
may be so multiplied and improved, as (if it be possible) these
plantations alone may supply the commonwealth of England
with whatsoever it necessarily wants'. The second ordinance
was directed against the colonies that refused to acknowledge
the newly established republic, and declared that, having been
planted by the people of England, they care and ought to be
subordinate to and dependent upon* her. The third, the cele-
brated 'Navigation Act', decreed that no goods should be
imported from Asia, Africa, or America, except in ships owned
by Englishmen or colonists.1
Taken together these three ordinances established the theory
of the relations between England and her colonies that was
destined to endure. The rules prescribed for the subordination
of the colonial trade to the advantage of English merchants
survived the Restoration and in a more stringent form lasted
until the American Revolution. Parliament, however, made
no attempt to push its policy too far, and the colonies were left
free to regulate their internal affairs with little interference. If
they infringed the Navigation Act, however, there was likely
to be trouble. Evasions of it by New England merchants were
1 See pp. 218-19, 333, for other references to the Navigation Act.